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ABSTRACT 

As part of an ongoing effort to evaluate the success 
of occupational program completers in the Illinois Community College 
System (ICCS) , a survey was conducted in March 1993 of 2,641 students 
who graduated from 14 broad occupational program areas in the 49 ICCS 
institutions in 1992. The survey examined graduates' attendance 
objectives, educational status, employment status, salary, date 
beginning current employment, geographic location of employment, and 
satisfaction with their employment and educational programs. Study 
findings, based on surveys returned by 1,358 graduates, included the 
following: (1) 90.4% of respondents were either successfully 
employed, pursuing further education, or both; (2) 39.5*/. of the 
respondents found employment after receiving a degree or certificate, 
29.1*/. while they were enrolled in community college, and 31.47. held 
the same position that they had occupied at program entrance; (3) 
over two"-thirds of the respondents were employed in occupations 
related to their training; (4) hourly earnings among the respondents 
averaged $10.73, ranging from $5.90 for Information Processing 
graduates to $14.43 for Metal Work Apprentice graduates; (5) 27.27. of 
graduates were pursuing further education; (6) 10.47. of the 
respondents were unemployed and seeking work; and (7) respondents 
gave high satisfaction ratings to ICCS course content and to their 
current jobs, but lower satisfaction ratings to career planning and 
transfer planning. Discussions of results for specific program areas 
are included, and detailed data tables are appended. (Contains 13 
references.) (PAA) 
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FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
COMPLETTJ^G SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 
INFISCAL YEAR 1992 



Introduction 

Illinois community colleges are leaders in workforce preparation. For over 28 years, the Illinois 
community college system has been providing occupational, vocational, and academic skills 
training that addresses statewide needs, as well as needs that exist at the local level. The system 
has embraced the challenge of helping workers build their skills, which positions them to 
successfully compete in a global marketplace. 

As the American society has moved from a largely goods-producing to a moi^ information- and 
service-based economy, the need for worker training and retraining has increased. This trend 
is expected to accelerate. Dateline 2000 reports U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates that "by 
the year 2000, 70 to 75 percent of all job classifications will require some form of postsecondar>' 
education for entry (p. 38)." Likewise, Building Communities indicates an increased tendency 
for workers to change jobs, "The U.S. Department of Labor estimates that by the year 2000 a 
worker will change careers three times and jobs at least seven (p. 22)." Often a commensurate 
need for retraining accompanies these changes. 

The statewide telecommunications initiative, accountability inventory, and statewide planning 
process serve as examples of the community college system's forward movement. Educational 
access will be increased, quality enhanced, and better prepared students should result from these 
initiatives. 

Community colleges exist to provide accessible opportunities for quality education and training. 
The community college system has an ongoing concern about the limited availability of cost- 
effective training in selected areas of the state. The colleges actively seek opportunities to 
increase educational access in these underserved areas. With legislative support, the community 
college system is taking action, in conjunction with higher education colleagues and business 
partners; to increase educational access through applied telecommunications technology. In 
1993, initial steps were taken to establish a statewide telecommunications system. The 
technology will open doors to educational programming and directly impact the nature of 
education as we know it. Community colleges and public and private four-year institutions are 
united in these efforts as they form consortia to implement the statewide netwoiic. 

The Illinois Community College Board strongly believes that system perforaiance should be 
evaluated carefully and the results communicated publicly. Enhancements should be made and, 
where necessary, efforts should be redirected on a timely basis. Hence, an Inventory of 
Accountability Measures was adopted by the Illinois Community College Boaixi in March 1993. 
It contains 35 student achievement, programmatic, and instmctional measures which will be 
systematically analyzed according to an established schedule. The inventory enumerates those 
areas where performance can and should be measured at the state level. 
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Relatedly, the statewide planning process for the community college system was launched at the 
November 1992 Accountability Conference by the Illinois Community College Board, the 
Presidents Council, and the Illinois Community College Trustees Association. Representatives 
from all community college constituent groups have participated actively in the statewide 
planning process. Thirteen regional town meetings were held across the state to gather input and 
insights from college faculty, administrators, and staff, as well as business, industry, and 
community leaders, on the community colleges* direction over the next five to seven years. This 
is the first comprehensive statewide planning process undertaken since the late 1970s. 
Community colleges are prioritizing their goals aad objectives and positioning the system for 
continued success in an era of scarce resources. 

The colleges employ a range of initiatives to enhance the quality of training they provide, 
including active advisory committees, educational guarantees, program review, and long-range 
planning. Colleges actively seek input from local employers about the skills and abilities 
required for success in the woilq)lace. Advisory committees composed of local business and 
industry leaders help design new programs and help review curricula to assure that continuing 
programs are viable in preparing students for employment. Illinois community colleges stand 
behind their graduates. The Illinois community college system is leading the nation with the first 
comprehensive statewide educational guarantees program in the country. Through the program 
review process, need, cost, and quality of programs are reviewed systematically on a five-year 
cycle. Likewise, colleges have market-driven, systematic planning processes. The colleges 
anticipate emerging trends and respond with targeted programs. 

The occupational follow-up stidy is a part of the conmiunity college system's ongoing effort to 
enhance program quality and be accountable. Occupational graduates* successes are documented 
and their progress tracked through the follow-up study. Approximately one-fifth of the 
occupational programs are reviewed annually. Monitoring occupational program graduates' 
progress is an important component in the system's efforts to assess student preparation for 
workforce entry and advancement. For over 19 years, Illinois community colleges have engaged 
in periodic statewide occupational student tracking. Graduate survey results have proven useful 
in program planning and program review processes both locally and at the state level. 

Multiple measures of success are required to accurately reflect the diversity of occupational 
graduates. Occupational programs are designed to prepare graduates for gainful employment; 
yet, many completers do not directly enter the workforce but instead pursue further education. 
Often, there is a substantial degree of overlap in courses required in certificates and associate 
degrees in closely related programs. Hence, frequently, occupational certificates are completed 
on the way to associate degree attainment. AAS completers also transfer to four-year colleges 
and universities to continue their studies. Minimally, community college occupational graduates 
locatmg meaningful employment or continuing their studies should be considered successful. 
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Occupational Programs Surveyed for this Report 

This report is based on responses from occupational program graduates of selected programs to 
a standardized survey developed by the ICCB. Occupational graduates fxx)m all 49 Illinois public 
community colleges used the uniform follow-up study survey instrument which addressed the 
following topics: attendance objective, educational status, employment status, salary, 
employment start-up, geographic location of employment, and satisfaction with employment and 
components of the educational program completed. 

The current follow-up study focused on fiscal year 1992 graduates from selected occupational 
programs. A total of 2,641 graduates were surveyed in March 1993 following the fiscal year 
of graduation. For most graduates, this is approximately six to nine months after program 
completion. 

Business programs included in this year's study were Accounting/Bookkeeping, 
Banking/Finance, Office Supervision, Information Processing and General Office Occupations- 
including Clerk Typists and General Office Clerks. Low response rates resulted in the exclusion 
of two other General Office curricula from the study-Receptionist and Typing/Keyboaixling. 

Two engineering-related programs, Quality Control and Mechanical Engineering Technology, 
were mcluded in the study. In the Allied Health field, only results from Medical Laboratory 
Technology are reported. The response rate for Ophthalmic Medical Assisting was too low to 
consider. Interior Design graduates from Home and Institutional Services and Library Assistmg 
graduates from Library Science also are included. 

The largest number of graduates surveyed was in Trade/Industrial programs. A total of 1,165 
graduates were included from the following programs: Heating, Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration; Drafting; Graphic and Printmg Equipment Operators; and Precision Metal 
Woiidng. Pipefitting was scheduled for review but was omitted because there was only one 
graduate in fiscal year 1992. Results for Mechanical Typesetter and Composer program 
graduates were excluded based on the low response rate. A low response rate for Numerical 
Control Operator and one graduate for Sheet Mual Worker caused these two Precision Metal 
Worker programs to also be excluded. Table 1 presents the number of graduates surveyed and 
the response rates for each program area. 

Usable surveys were returned by 1 ,358 of the 2,641 graduates yielding an overall response rate 
of 51 .4 percent. Respondents in a particular program may have returned surveys in which some 
questions were left blank. Percentages cited throughout the report reflect the number of 
responses to each question. 
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Illinois Community College Board 
Table 1 



OCCUPATIONAL FOLLOW-UP RESPONSE RATES 



PROGRAM AREA 




NuMBEK 


RESPONSE RATE 




<st n?vp vTin 


RESPONDINO 




BUSINESS 


1,001 




JO. J 


Accou nting/BooUceepiitg 


644 




CI 1 


Banking/Finance 


47 


24 


51.1 


Office Supervision 


78 


48 


61.5 


General Office 


1 Afi 


88 


53.0 


Clerk Typiit 






Genertl Office Clerk 








*Recq)tioniit 








*Typing/keybotrding 








Informttion Procesiing 


Of 


37 


57.8 


PERSONAL SERVICES 








*Moitujiry Science 


1 1 
1 1 


Z 


18.2 




238 


125 


52.5 


^A^ii^y Control 


51 


24 


47.1 


Mechanical Engineering Technology 


187 


101 


54.0 


Mechanical Engineering Technology 






Computer Aided Design 








*Microprectsion Technology 








ALLIED HEALTH 


on 




45.6 


Medical Laboratory Technology 






47,0 


^Ophthalmic Medical Assisting 


7 


2 


29.0 


HOME/INSTTrimON AL SERVICES 








Interior Design 


80 


4S 


OU.v 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 








Library Assisting 


56 


34 


60.7 


TRADE/INDUSTRIAL 


1,165 


560 


48.8 


^ PtfMfi ft i n <^ 


1 


1 


100.0 


Heating/ Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 


366 


189 


51.6 


Drafting 


195 


100 


51.3 


Architectural 








Mechanical 








Graphic/Printing Equipment Operators 


215 


101 


47.0 


Commercial Art/Graphic Design 








Commercial Photography 








^Mechanical Typesetter 








Uthographtr/PUtenuiker 








Precision Meul 


388 


178 


45.4 


Machine Shop Assisum 








*Sheet Meul Worker 








Tool/Die Maker 








Welder 








♦Numerical Control 








Meul Worker Apprentice 








TOTAL 


2,641 


1,358 


51.4 



'Excluded from Mudy due to low number of graduatM or low reipooee r«tei 
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Percentage of Graduates Successful in 
Finding Employment and/or Continuing Education 

In spring 1993, 90.4 percent of the surveyed occupational graduates were either 
employed or continuing their education. All respondents from two program areas, 
Quality Control and Safety Technologies and Precision Metal Apprentice, were 
employed. Other programs with exceptionally high employment and/or continuing 
education rates included Medical Laboratory Technology (97.4 percent); Heating, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration (94.7 percent); Infomiation Processing (94.6 percent); 
and Mechanical Engineering Technology (94 percent). (See Table A-1.) 

Nearly 83 percent (82.9) of the occupational completers in the specified programs were 
employed. Programs vitH ihe highest employment percentages included Quality Control 
and Safety Technologies (100 percent). Precision Metal Apprentices (100 percent), 
Medical Laboratory Technology (92.3 percent), and Machine Shop Assistant 
(90.5 percent). (See Table A-2.) 

Nearly one-fifth (19 percent) of the respondents reported being simultaneously employed 
and pursuing additional education (N = 256). (See Table A-3.) 

Over one-quarter (27.2 percent) of the graduates were pursuing additional education. 
This was equivalent to the percentage reported in last year's analysis which covered 
different occupational programs. Another 5 percent had taken additional classes after 
graduating but were not enrolled at the time of the survey. Among graduates continuing 
their studies, 69.3 percent were enrolled in a related program. Program areas with the 
highest percentage of graduates continuing their education were Commercial Art/Graphic 
Design (47.5 percent), Banking and Finance (45.8 percent). Commercial Photogr£q)hy 
(45.5 percent), and Architectural Drafting (42.2 percent). (See Table A-4.) 



Employment Patterns 

Rate of Employment in a Related Field . Overall results indicated that over two-thirds 
(68.6 percent) of the respondents were employed in positions related to their training. Graduates 
from Medical Laboratory Technology (97.2 percent) programs, which are highly specialized, 
exhibited the highest level of employment in a rclated area. Mechanical Engineering Technology 
v82.9). Library Assistant (82.8 percent), and Oftice Supervision (81 percent) graduates ranked 
second and third, respectively, in related area employment. (See Table A-5.) 

Commercial Photography (83.3 percent). Architectural Drafting (55.3 percent), and Accounting 
and Bookkeepmg (40.2 percent) had the highest proportion of graduates working in an area that 
was not related to their training. The Accounting and Bookkeeping program is large, and these 
graduates account for nearly one-third of all surveyed graduates working outside their area. 
Reasons provided by Accounting and Bookkeeping graduates working in unrelated jobs were: 
unable to find a position in the field (42.3 percent), other (15.4 percent), preferred working in 
another field (10.3 percent), accq>ted another job to get preferred woiidng hours (9 percent), 
and currently in a temporary position (6.4 percent). 

9 
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Fifty-five percent of the Architectural Drafting completers were working in positions not related 
to their studies. Most often cited reasons for working outside their area were a lack of positions 
in the field (28.5 percent), better pay in another field (28.5 percent), working in a temporary 
job (19 percent), and preferred working in another field (14.3 percent). Commercial 
Photography programs had few graduates but most (83.3 percent, N = 5) wer« working outside 
the field. Among Commercial Photography completers, three could not find positions in the 
field, one preferred to work elsewhere, and one was working in a temporary position. 

FuU-Time versus Pait-Time Employment . Among employed graduates, 84.4 percent were 
working in full-time positions. The following list of program areas with the highest rate of ftiU- 
time employment were dominated by the skilled trade and engineering-related programs. 

Table 2 

fflGHEST FULL-UME EMPLOYMENT RATES BY PROGRAM AREA 

Quality Control and Safety 95 . 8 percent 

Precision Metal Woiliers 95.4 percent 

Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 93.5 percent 

Mechanical Engineering-Related Technologies 92.6 percent 

Overall, 15.6 percent of the employed graduates were woridng in part-tune positions. Except 
for Graphic and Printing Equipment Operators, the programs listed below with the highest rates 
of part-time employment were in areas largely staffed by females. 

Table 3 

fflGHEST PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT RATES BY PROGRAM AREA 

Information Processing 31.3 percent 

Graphic and Printing Equipment Operator 30.4 percent 

General Office 30.2 percent 

Library Assisting 30.0 percent 

Of these program areas, Graphic and Printing Equipment Operator had a relatively high 
percentEge of graduates who were simultaneously employed and continuing their education, thus 
accounting for part-time employment. (See Table A-1 .) 
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Point of Job Attainment. The largest group of graduates (39.5 percent) obtained their current 
employment after graduation. Over one-quarter (29.1 percent) acquired their positions while 
enrolled. Nearly one-third (31.4 percent) remained in the same position they had when they 
initially entered the program. As expected, due principally to licensure requirements, Medical 
Labomtory Technology graduates were most likely to locate a new position after graduation. 
Two-thirds of the Library Assistants and over one-half of the Quality Control and Safety 
Technology graduates were in the same position when surveyed as they held when they started 
the program. (See Table A-6.) 

Location of Employment. Ninety-two percent of the graduate respondents in 1993 were 
employed in Illinois. Hence, tax dollars invested in educating this gxx)up of students should 
receive a solid rate of return. The graduates are engaged in productive work and contributing 
to the state's economic well-being. The percent of graduates employed in the state after 
graduation remained consistently high over the past two years, even though occupations surveyed 
were quite different. Two-thirds (66.4 percent) of the students remained in the district where 
they were tmined, and their increased earning power contributes to the local economy. Only 
7.8 percent indicated they were employed outside Illinois. (See Table A-7.) 

Over three-quarters of the graduates from four programs were working in the district where they 
graduated: Information Processing (83.9 percent). General Office (83.6 percent), Accounting/ 
Bookkeeping (79.5 percent), and Mechanical Eiigineering-Related Technologies (78.8 percent). 

Average Salaries of Gra duates Emploved Full-time , Community college graduates from the 
occupational programs in the study show strong overall earnings. The average salary earned by 
full-time employees from the specified occupational programs was $10.73 an hour or the 
equivalent of $22,318 a year. Appendix Table A-8 contains detailed results. At $14.43 an 
hour, graduates of Metal Work Apprentice program graduates earned the highest average full- 
time hourly salary among the programs studied. Graduates from this program who remain 
employed full-time throughout the year would earn approximately $30,014. Metal work can be 
seasonal. Quality Control and Safety Technologies graduates exhibited the second highest 
average wage at $13.28 an hour or $27,622 per year. All Metal Work Apprentice and Quality 
Control and Safety Technologies respondents who provided salary data were employed full-time. 

The lowest average hourly salaries for full-time employees were earned by graduates functioning 
in office support roles - Information Processing ($5.90) and General Office ($6.14). 
HORIZONS (1994) shows recent average salaries ranging from $11,606 to $21,736 for data 
entry/information processors with substantial regional pay rate differences (p. 74). Community 
college information processing graduates earned $ 1 2,272 per year. Likewise, HORIZONS ( 1 994) 
reports that general office clerics recently averaged between $10,857 and $24,377 annually 
(p. 61). Genera] Office program graduates averaged $12,771 annually. 

These full-time salary data reveal large gaps among programs in hourly earnings. Graduates 
from the highest paying programs averaged nearly two and one-half times the amount earned by 
completers of the lowest paying fields. Students should be cognizant of these pay diiferentials 
when making career decisions and consider the long-term impact that can result when pay 
increases are awarded on a percentage basis. 
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Average Salaries pf All Qradwtes. When all employed graduates are considered together, the 
average hourly salary was $10.31. The relatively high salary is attributable to full-time 
employment status for 85 percent of the graduates who provided salary information. Programs 
with the highest pay where both full- and part-time workers wei reported included Heating, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration ($12.87) and the two Mechanical and Engineering-Related 
Technologies-Mechanical Engineering ($12.36) and Computer-Aided Design ($12.16). 

The highest paying fields in the study were those which traditionally employ males. The 
Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration program was almost exclusively male at 
98.5 percent (N = 132). Nearly 90 percent (N = 31) of the Mechanical Engineering and over 
thiiee-quaiters (N = 28) of the Computer-Aided Design graduates were male. The lowest paying 
fields in the study were predominantly female. AU Information Processing graduates were 
female (N = 97) and earned an average of $5.61. Similarly, 98.4 percent of the General Office 
graduates reporting salary data were female. Their average earnings were $6.14 per hour. 

Economic Benefits of a rnni^^an^ty C^P eee Education . Recent national data suggests that the 
overv earning power of community college associate degree graduates is increasing. A 
Department of Commerce report entiUed What's It Worth? Educational Background and 
Economic Status (1990) examined earnings in 1984 and 1990. The average monthly earnings 
for associate degree holders in 1990 was $1,672 or $20,064 annually, up 20.7 percent since 
1984. Similarly, in data from Money Income of Households, Families and Persons in the United 
States (1992), the Department of Commerce indicated that the median income of males with an 
associate's degree was 26 percent higher than for those with a high school diploma. 

The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics (Fall 1991) agrees that education 
is important in obtaining higher paying jobs; people with more exiucation have higher earnings 
within virtuaUy aU occupations. Vocational Education Journal (1993) adds that jobs requiring 
more education also are the jobs growing the fastest in today's economy with most areas of 
growth requiring at least some postsecondary education. 

Relatedly, a riecent report published by the National Bureau of Economic Development (1993) 
indicates that the fmancial benefits of a community college education are "remarkably fvimilar"' 
to those of a four-year institution. The report entitled Labor Market Returns to Two- and Four 
Year Colleges: Is a Credit a Credit and Do Degrees Matter? was produced by Harvaid 
researcher Thomas Kane and Princeton researcher Cecilia Rouse. The researchers observed tiiat 
average income rose approximately 5 percent for every 30 college-level credits completed ~ 
regardless of whether the courses were from a two- or four-year college. The report indicated 
that, "community colleges are becoming increasingly important institutions in the U.S. labor 
maiicet" (p. 31). The researchers based, their analysis on the 1986 follow-up of the National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972. 

TJnen)ployment RatgS- The rate of respondents who were unemployed and seeking work was 
10.4 percent. Although they were not working, 48 of these 140 graduates were pursuing further 
education when surveyed. The survey was conducted in March 1993 when unemployment rates 
in niinois rose to 8.6 pe'cent, compared to 8.2 percent in March 1992. 
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Survey data indicated that graduates of several program areas experienced unemployment rates 
lower than the state average. This information is shown in the following table. 



Several program areas experienced higher levels of unemployment; however, various factors can 
be attributed to these rates. Program size can influence unemployment rates in that a low 
number of unemployed individuals from a program with few graduates can result in a high 
unemployment rate. For example, a program affected by this phenomenon was Banking and 
Finance. While only four graduates were unemployed and seeking employment, the 
unemployment rate was 16.7 percent as only 24 graduates from the program area responded. 
Jobless rates across the state ranged from a low of 5.8 in Champaign County to a high of 22.1 
percent in Perry County. In addition, many graduates are "place-bound. " They prefer to remain 
in the area where they received their training, often due to family ties. This frequently limits 
employment opportunities. The impact of the recession (downsizing, mergers, and 
consolidations) affected some communities more than others. 

Specific program areas in which the unemployment rate exceeded the survey average included 
Commercial Photography (36.4 percent), Bankmg and Finance (16.7 percent), Computer-Aided 
Design (16 percent), Clerk-Typist (15.2 percent). Welding Technology (13.8 percent). 
Mechanical Drafting (13 percent), Accounting/Bookkeeping (12.3 percent). Tool and Die Maker 
(11.8 percent). Commercial Art/Gr^hic Design (11.7 percent), and Information Processing 
(10.8 percent). In examining possible reasons for these rates, it is he^fiil to review the job 
outlook for- the -associated oeeupationsr Information provided in HORIZONS (1994) oft'ers 
cautionary statements concerning conditions aftecting employment qypoitunities for job seekers 
and is in agreement with the higher unemployment rates dq)icted in this study. Exceptions 
include computer-aided designers and information processors. However, as with many of the 
occupational fields included in this year's study, the job maricet for computer-aided design 
positions is subject to periods of economic highs and lows. This may partially account for the 
higher unemployment rate for graduates of this program area. The rate for Information 
PiXKessing graduates is more difficult to explain. It, however, was only slightly higher than 
average, and was somewhat higher due to the low number of graduates. (See Table A-2.) 



Table 4 



LOWEST UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY PROGRAM AREA 



Qualitv Control and Safety Technologies 
Precision Metal Apprentice 
Medical Laboratory Technology 
Library Assistant 

Mechanical Engineering Technology 
Office Supervision and Management 
Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Interior Design and Decorating 



0.0 percent 
0.0 percent 
2.6 percent 
5.9 percent 
6.1 percent 

6.3 percent 

7.4 percent 
8.3 percent 
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Proportion of Graduates Not in the Labor Force 

An average of 6.7 percent of the graduates responding were not part of the labor force - 
unemployed and not seeking work. Nearly two-thirds (64.8 percent) of those not participating 
in the labor force were females. Accordingly, the occupations i:i which more graduates were 
unemployed :^y choice were traditionally those held by women: Accounting/Bookkeeping, 
General Office, and Interior Design and Decorating. Graduates from the latter programs were 
among those least satisfied with labor market information, which could include notification of 
job vacancies and related placement services. Reasons attributed to not seeking employment 
when surveyed for both males and females are as follows: Thirty-seven (44.6 percent) indicated 
they were full-time students; 17 (20.5) percent were full-time homemakers; 7 (8.4 percent) 
reported a health disabiUty, 9 (10.8 percent) identified famUy responsibilities, and 13 
(15.6 percent) did not chose a specific answer but marked "other." 



Degree of Satisfaction with Current Employment 

Students rated the degree of satisfaction with their current job at 3.80 on a five-pomt scale 
including the following points from high to low: very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, neutral 
(neither satisfied nor dissatisfied), somewhat dissatisfied, and very dissatisfied. Not suiprisingly, 
the statewide results indicate that students employed in a related field were more satisfied with 
their employment (M = 4.00) than students employed in an unrelated field (M = 3.36). 
Medical Laboratory Technology graduates were the most satisfied with their jobs, awarding a 
mean score of 4.14. With the exception of one program area, ratings were all within the 
satisfied range. This program was Commercial Photography in which five of the six employed 
graduates were working in jobs unrelated to their field of study. They gave an overall 
satisfaction score of 2.67 which falls into the neutral range. The Graphic and Printing 
Equipment Operator program area had the greatest diversity of scores, from 2.67 (Commercial 
Photography) to 3.84 (Commercial Art/Graphic Design). (See Table A-9.) 



Degree of Satisfaction with Occupational Training 

Satisfaction with Program Comtwnents. Graduates rated their satisfaction with coUege 
preparation using a five-point scale. Overall survey results show that occupational graduates are 
satisfied (M = 3.98) with components of their programs. The lowest ratings from Table A-10 
were still within the satisfied range. 

The six components surveyed are listed in Table A-10. Components are ranked from high to 
low according to levels of satisfaction. Overall scores are presented below. 



Course Content 


M 


= 4.29 


Lecture/Lab Experience 


M 


= 4.19 


Equipment, Facilities, Materials 


M 


= 4.06 


Preparation for Further Education 


M 


= 4.02 


Job Preparation 


M 


= 3.83 


Labor Maricet Infonnation 


M 


= 3.46 
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Satisfaction with Maior Program Course Content . Course Content was rated highest of all 
program components by graduates with a mean score of 4.29. Graduates thought information 
covered in class was pertinent to knowledge and skills needed in the woricplace. Graduates were 
overwhelmingly positive about the course content. Information Processing (M = 4.49), General 
Office (M = 4.48), Library Assistant QA = 4.42), and Quality Control and Safety Technologies 
(M = 4.41) graduates awarded the highest mean ratings to Major Program Course Content. AH 
four were in the satisfied to very satisfied range. Graduates expressing the lowest degree of 
satisfaction with course content were from the Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Mechanics (M = 4.10), Interior Design and Decorating (M = 4.13), and Banking and Finance 
(M = 4.17) programs. Even the lowest rated programs fall into the satisfied range. 

Satisfaction with Mqior Program Lecture/Laboratory Experience and Protects . Graduates rated 
their Lecture/Lab/Project Experiences ^ = 4. 19) second highest overall among listed program 
components. Library Assistant (M = 4.44) graduates gave the highest rating to this program 
component. Respondents in Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Mechanics (M = 3 .79) 
gave the lowest ratings. Yet, overall ratings show that graduates are satisfied with their 
Lecture/Lab/Project Experiences. 

Satisfaction with Maior Prngrairi Equi pment. Facilities, and Materials . The overall rating of 
Program Equipment, Facilities, and Materials was 4.06. Business program graduates from the 
following programs rated the equipment, facilities, and materials highest: Information 
Processing (M = 4.54), General Office (M = 4.40), and Accounting/Bookkeeping (M = 4.39). 
Satisfaction ratings were lowest for graduates from Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Mechanics (M = 3.40); Medical Laboratory Technology (M = 3.65); and Precision Metal Work 
(M = 3.67). 

Satisfaction with Maior Program Job Preparation . Graduates rated this component with an 
overall score of 3.83. Respondents felt their major program areas satisfactorily prepared them 
for the world of woric. Highest levels of satisfaction were found on surveys submitted by 
completers of Library Assistant Qd = 4.35), General Office (M = 4.21), Banking and Finance 
(M = 4.20), and Medical Laboratory Technology (M = 4.19) programs. Most critical were 
Interior Design and Decorating graduates, who gave a neutral rating of 3.00. 

Satisfaction with Ma,jor Propam Preparation for Further Education . The average mean for this 
component was 4.02. Graduates of Banking and Finance QA = 4.40) and Medical Laboratory 
Assistmg (M = 4.31) programs were most likely to express the opinion that the foundational 
skills they acquired adequately prqared them to continue their education. Interior Design and 
Decorating graduates gave the lowest rating at 3.63, which is still in the satisfied range. 

Satisfaction with Maior Program Pro viding Labor Market Emplovment Tnfnrmatinp The 
overall rating for this component was 3.46. Respondents were neutral to satisfied with the 
information they received concerning employment opportunities and trends for careers related 
to their field of study. Highest ratings came ftom graduates in Medical Laboratory Technology 
QA = 3.94) and library Assistant programs (M = 3.74). Lower bvels of satisfaction were 
expressed by graduates in Quality Control and Safety Technologies (M. = 3.10); Heatmg, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration (M = 3.20); and Interior Design and Decorating (M = 3.24) 
programs. 
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Degree of Satisfaction with College Services 

Graduates rated their satisfaction with the services they received while attending community 
colleges. Service areas evaluated included: Financial Aid, Academic Advising, Career 
Planning, Transfer Planning, Counseling, Tutoring, Library/Audio-Visual, and Student 
Activities. The average rating for all services was 4.00. Information Processing graduates rated 
the overall services they received higher than graduates from other program areas (M=4.37). 
Graduates of Quality Control and Safety Technology programs gave the lowest overall rating of 
services (M = 3.30). Of the services. Library/ Audio-Visual services received the highest ratmg 
(M = 4.48), foUowed by Financial Aid ^ = 4.14), Student Activities (M = 4.09), and 
Tutoring (M = 4.08>. As has been the case for the past two years, the service receiving the 
lowest rating was Career Planning (M = 3.64). 



Summary and Conclusions 

A central part of the community college system's mission is to provide a highly trained 
workforce for the state. The annual student follow-up survey is a key element in assuring the 
quality of occupational programs. This study focuses on how successful community college 
students have been in reaching their goals of obtaining employment and continuing then- 
education and provides student perceptions of then- programs and employment. Survey results 
are used by co'deges to strengthen the programs they offer. 

As with past studies, the results of the fiscal year 1993 study of 1992 graduates are extremely 
positive. The smdy surveyed graduates from 14 broad occupational program areas. All Illinois 
community colleges were involved in conducting this survey of 2,641 graduates. A response 
rate of 51.4 percent was obtained as 1,358 students returned usable surveys. 

The role of occupational education is twofold: successful employment and/or preparation for 
further education. Among the 1992 occupational graduates surveyed, 90.4 percent were 
involved in one or both of these activities. 

One significant indication of success is whether or not smdents obtain employment after 
graduation. Follow-up study rcsuUs show that 82.9 percent of respondents were employed. 
Training at lUinois community colleges addressed a multiplicity of student goals. Many students 
pursue degrees or certificates enabling them to locate employment. The greatest number of 
students (39.5 percent) reached this goal and became employed following graduation. Other 
smdents sought training to upgrade skills for employment or enhance their potential for 
promotion. More than one-quarter (29.1 percent) of the respondents gained employment during 
the time tiiey were enrolled at the community college. Nearly one-thiid (31 .4 percent) remained 
in the same position they occupied at program entrance. 

Over two-thirds of the re^ndents were employed in positions related to their training, and 
92.2 percent were employed m Illinois. Hence, tax dollars invested in educating this group of 
students should receive a solid rate of return. 
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Substantial earning power was displayed by program graduates. The overaU average salary 
earned by full-time employees from the specified occupational programs was $10.73 an hour, 
which is the equivalent of $22,318 a year. Results varied considerably among programs from 
a low of $5.90 an hour for Information Processing graduates to $14,43 per hour for Metal Work 
Apprentice graduates employed in full-tune positions. Graduates from the highest paying 
programs averaged nearly two and one-half times the amount earned by completers of the lowest 
paying fields. Informed occupational choices are made on the basis of various factors, including 
personal interests, values, aptitudes, woridng conditions, and opportunities for growth and 
advancement. Compensation in a given field should certainly be a consideration. Community 
colleges offering programs that historically have led to low paying jobs need to ensure that 
entering students are aware of the limit^ financial awards that are available for program 
completers. The viability of programs that lead to low paymg jobs should be questioned at the 
local level. Community college program completion should lead to employment that supports 
independent living. 

Student success also is determined by those individuals who continue their education to gain 
further knowledge and skills in the field they have chosen. Over one-quarter (27.2 percent) of 
the graduates polled were pursuing additional education. Of these, nearly 70 percent were in 
related educational programs. 

Graduate satisfaction with their community college programs was high with Course Content 
(M == 4.29) receiving the highest satisfaction rating among the items considered. Likewise, for 
the most part, graduates were highly satisfied with their current jobs (M = 3.80). Yet, 
graduates rated the following college services lowest: Career Planning QA = 3.64), Transfer 
Planning (M = 3.71), Counseling (M = 3.81), and Academic Advising (M = 3.86). Relatedly, 
graduates rated Labor Market Employment Information QA = 3.46) lowest among major 
program components. These ratings are still in the satisfied range; however, they collectively 
point toward an overall area where students surveyed see room for improvement. Colleges 
should continue their efforts to strengthen the educational and career guidance, 
advisement/counseling, and placement services they of¥er. 

While the overall results of the study were positive, areas were identified that deserve close 
examination at the local and state level. These areas will be examined in the colleges' program 
review process for fiscal year 1994 when the programs included in the follow-up study undergo 
in-depth review. The following are examples of program specific issues that will be addressed. 

Accounting and Bookkeeping. Forty percent of the workers reported that they were employed 
in a job unrelated to their field of study. Of those who provided reasons for this, 40 peiwnt 
indicated they were unable to find a job in their field of prq)aration. HORIZONS sta.^s that as 
businesses increasingly rely on computers, growth in this occupation will be limited. Many 
students are completing programs in accounting and bookkeeping, yet "'accounting clerk' is 
among the 50 occupations expected to have the greatest number of job openings each year in 
Illinois." This is attributed to the need to replace those leaving the labor force. Respondents 
gave lower satisfaction ratings to Job Prq>aration CM = 4.00) and Labor Market Information 
(M = 3.49). It is essential that colleges continue utilizing input from advisory groups to ensure 
that programs are meeting the needs of students and businesses alike. 
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Banking and Finance. Overall results showed ttiat students were least satisfied witii Labor 
Market Information (M = 3.68). Banking and Finance program graduates experienced one of 
the highest unemployment rate of all respondents, 16.7 percent. The Occupational Outlook 
Handbook (1992-93) reports that growth in this field may be limited due to bank mergers, 
consolidations, and closings. In addition, automatic teller machines and other electronic 
equipment have reduced the need for tellers. The authors ftirther conclude, "The fastest growing 
industry within this sector is expected to be nondepository holding and investment offices which 
includes businesses that compete with banks, such as fmance companies and mortgage brokers. " 
Specialized training is not required so competition abounds. 

Office Supervision and Management . Nearly 30 percent of the graduates were pursing 
additional education reinforcing the need for 2+2 articulation agreements with senior 
institutions. Graduates were least satisfied with the type of labor market information they 
received QA - 3.44). 

Qgner^ Qffige. Salaries for graduates were second from the lowest of all programs surveyed 
at $6. 14 per hour. Graduates employed in a position related to their training ranked their level 
of satisfaction with their job second to lowest (M = 3.83). (Specifically, clerk typists reported 
a mean average of 2.25.) Only Orphic and Printing Equipment Operators reported lower 
satisfaction rates (M = 3.74). Despite this, HORIZONS states "'General office clerks' is one 
of the 50 occupations expected to have the largest number of job openings each year in Illinois" 
(p. 62). 

Information Processing. Graduates from this program area reported the lowest average salary 
of all programs studied ($5.90 per hour). With nearly one-third of survey respondents employed 
part-time, Information Processing graduates had the highest rate of part-time employment among 
all programs. The proportion of Infpnnation Processing (41 .9 percent) graduates who obtained 
employment while enrolled was the largest among all completers. 

Quality Control and Safety Technology While graduates of Quality Control and Safety 
Technology programs had an excellent rate of employment, nearly one-half of all graduates were 
employed out-of-district or out-of-state, indicating a potential need to relocate. One-quarter of 
the graduates were seeking additional education, reinforcing the need to ensure that students are 
properly advised and that articulation is strong. HORIZONS indicates that without additional 
training, opportunities may be limited (p. 195). Quality Control and Safety Technology 
graduates were least satisfied (M = 3.30) of all graduates with the services provided by the 
college. 

Mechanical Engineering-Related Technologies There was a higher than average number of 
respondents enrolled in related and unrelated programs (31 percent). This indicates that 
community colleges should ensure that programs coincide with senior institutions. Th«i lowest 
satisfaction ratings were shown in job preparation (M = 3.71). and labor market information 
OA == 3.38). 
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Medical Laboratory Technology . While responding Medical Laboratory Technology program 
graduates were satisfied to very satisfied with nearly all program components, the area perceived 
as needing the most improvement was the equipment, facilities, and materials used in 
conjunction with their training (M = 3.65). 

Interior Design and Decorating While four out of five respondents were employed, almost one- 
third (51.6 percent) were in positions not related to their training. The reason most frequently 
mentioned for employment not related to Interior Design was an inability to fmd a job related 
to their studies (45.5 percent). A higher than average out-of-district (38.5 percent) employer 
location suggests that relocation may be necessary to acquire a suitable position. HORIZONS 
(1994) cautions that the field is sensitive to weakness in the economy and prospects are 
somewhat limited to large cities (p. 162). Students should be advised of these inherent 
limitations prior to program entrance. The neutral to somewhat satisfied ratings for Academic 
Advising (M = 3.22), the Availability of Labor Market Information (M = 3.24), Counseling 
QA = 3.33), and Career Planning QA = 3.38) indicates that there is room for improvement 
here. 

Library Assistant. Two-thirds of the employed respondents r:-mained in the same position after 
graduating that they had at program entrance. Library Assistant graduates also had the highest 
percentage (60 percent) of completers employed outside of the district where they were trained. 
According to HORIZONS (1994), trained library assistants may fmd more opportunities for 
advancement in smaller libraries and communities (p. 70). Among all graduates surveyed. 
Library Assistant program completers exhibited the highest overall satisfaction with program 
components (M = 4.17) and third highest rating for college services (M = 4.09). The service 
they thought needed the most improvement was transfer planning ^ = 3.20). 

Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration. Altiiough 89.4 percent of the graduates from tiiis 
program were employed, one-third are woridng outside tiieir field. Nearly one-half (46.6 
percent) of the completers are m a position unrelated to their training because they could not find 
a position in Heating, Air Conditioning and Refrigeration. The percentage of employees 
woricing out-of-district and out-of-state were both slightiy above average. HORIZONS (1994) 
indicates that more people are completing training programs in Illinois than expected job 
openings (p. 214). Students should be advised of the oversupply of workers in this occupational 
area and that a competitive advantage will go to those with a broad range of skills and 
knowledge of heat pumps. Neutral to somewhat satisfied ratings for the Availability of Labor 
Market Information (M == 3.20) and Career Planning (M == 3.48) show an opportunity for 
colleges to improve in these service areas. 

Pt^jng. Community college graduates from these programs had an unemployment rate of 
11 percent. HORIZONS (1994) indicates far more people are completing educational programs 
in drafting than there arc expected job openings. C^jportunities will be best for those trained in 
the use of computer-aided drafting systems and electronic drafting equipment, (p. 161). Fifty- 
five percent of Architectural Drafting program completers were working in positions not related 
to their studies. They accounted for an above average rate of persons woiidng outside the field 
in the overall Drafting data. Most often cited reasons for working outside the area among 
Architectural Drafting graduates were a lack of positions in tfie field (28.5 percent), better pay 
in another field (28.5 percent), in a temporary job (19 percent), and preferred working in 
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another field (14.3 percent). Students should be made aware of the oversupply of drafting 
graduates and how essential computer skills are to locating suitable employment. 

Graphic and Printing Eq uipment Operators . The overall incidence of part-tune employment in 
this broad area was above average due to a 42.9 percent rate of part-time employment for 
Commercial Art/Graphic Design graduates. Commercial Photography had few graduates, but 
83.3 percent (N = 5) of them were working outside the field. Among Commercial Photography 
completers, three could not fmd positions in the field, one preferred to work elsewhere, and one 
was working in a temporary position. Unemployment also was a problem among Commercial 
Photography graduates. Graduates from this specific program working full-time earned the 
lowest average salary among the trades at $16,369. HORIZONS (1994) advises that skilled, 
talented workers usually can fmd employment, but less experienced photographers face stiff 
competition for jobs. (p. 302.) 

Precision Metal Workers. Within the broad group, the Welder/Welding Technology Program 
graduates had an unemployment rate of 13.8 percent (N = 11). Nearly one-third (30.6 percent) 
of the Welding Technology graduates were working in positions not related to their training. 
Reasons cited for working in another occupation included an inability to locate a position in the 
field (42. 1 percent), found a better paying job in another area (15.8 percent), and preferred to 
work in another field (10.5 percent). HORIZONS (1994) cautions that welders seeking their first 
jobs may face keen competition from experienced welders who arc unemployed (p. 333). 

Recent studies and rqwrts on adult literacy rates, potential new product and service quality 
certification requirements for international trade, and planned staff reductions in business and 
industry suggest an ongoing need for the services provided by community colleges. 

In the foreseeable future, the need for training and retraining programs should remain strong. 
A September 1993 study entitled Adult Literacy in America by the National Center for Education 
Statistics and Educational Testing Services reiterates the pressing need for adult education across 
the nation and within the state. Nationally, approximately 90 million adults, 47 percent of the 
adult population of the United States, do not have the literacy skills required to function 
effectively in society and in the workplace. This includes 42 million, or 22 percent, of the 
adults who demonstrated skills in the lowest literacy level. The most literate of the 42 million 
in the lowest group were able to perform simple, routing tasks involving brief and uncomplicated 
tasks; e.g., simple arithmetic, locating the time or place of a meeting on a form, or identifying 
a specific piece of information in a brief news article. Similarly, preliminary Illinois results 
indicated that approximately 4 million adults in this state do not possess the necessary skills to 
perform effectively in the workplace, including almost 2 million, or 24 percent, of the state's 
adults who scored in the lowest literacy level. These results reinforce the need to intensify 
outreach efforts that help adults with basic skill deficiencies. Colleges will need to continue 
their effort? aimed at strengthening transition programs which help adults who earn high school 
equivalency/GED status enter community college occupational/vocational or transfer piDgiaras. 

Simultaneously, paradigms are shifting in an increasingly global economy and new alliances arc 
being formed around the world. Potential new requirements for trade also arc emei^g along 
with demands that product and service quality be documaited. These trends have implications 
for community college training and retraining programs. For example, ISO 9000 Standards arc 
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having an impact in Illinois. The ISO 9003 standards are an integrated series of international 
quality indicators for establishing, documenting, and maintaining the quality of a process. They 
are applicable to all types of business ventures including both manufacturing and services. 
Currently, all twelve European Community member countries have mandated ISO 9000 
standards internally in anticipation of a unified European mailcet. It is anticipated that many 
Asian countries will eventually adopt ISO 9000 stani xds as well. While the latest available 
information indicates that ISO 9000 certification is not yet a requirement to do business in 
Europe or Asia there is a strong possibility that it could be in the fiiturc. Should this occur, 
even businesses who do not trade directly with these countries could be affected if they supply 
goods to other businesses who, in turn, provide products to countries requiring ISO 9000 
certification. Because the conimunity college system supports and promotes quality-enhancing 
initiatives, several community colleges and universities have formed consortia to help Illinois 
companies learn the ISO 9000 Quality Systems. The Illinois Department of Commerce and 
Community Affairs is providing additional support for this initiative. 

Indications point to a very gradual American economic recovery. Hence, community college 
training and retraining efforts will remain in demand. The Wall Street Journal iwently reported 
results from an American Management Association poll indicating that about 22 percent of the 
870 employers surveyed plan to reduce then- staffs by June 1994. Association officials project 
an even higher proportion of job cuts with an estimated 40 percent of the employers eliminating 
jobs before June 1994. Within the last year, almost one-half of the employers surveyed actually 
lowered employment by an average of 10 percent - the highest proportion since 1989-1990. 
Community colleges have programs designed to help people upgrade their skills to i^-enter the 
workforce. 

These examples of the need for additional training and upgrading of the workforce exemplify 
the ongoing need for programs and services provided by community coUeges. The Illinois 
community college system is committed to continuing to build its working relationship with 
business, industry, and government to provide a well-trained and educated woikforce. 
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